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THE  SPECIAL  CLASS  AS  A  CLEARING-HOUSE^ 

Edgar  A.  Doll 

The  Training  School  at  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


There  are  many  kinds  of  special- 
class  children.  Before  we  can  under¬ 
stand  a  pupil’s  need  for  special 
instruction  we  must,  of  course,  under¬ 
stand  the  fundamental  reason  for 
that  need.  Casual  analysis  immedi¬ 
ately  points  out  different  kinds  of 
needs  for  different  kinds  of  children. 
As  our  most  general  standard  we 
may  say  that  a  child  is  in  need  of 
special  instruction  when  for  any 
reason  he  is  so  different  from  the 
other  children  with  whom  he  is 
placed  in  school  that  he  cannot  learn 
to  advantage  under  ordinary  class¬ 
room  instruction.  Obviously,  the 
needs  of  such  children  may  be  met  in 
a  variety  of  ways — by  special  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  regular  classroom,  by 
periods  of  special  instruction  outside 
the  regular  classroom,  or  by  segrega¬ 
tion  in  some  type  of  special  class. 
In  order  to  determine  which  of  these 
is  best,  it  is  necessary  to  know  both 
the  direction  and  the  extent  of  the 
peculiarity  which  makes  a  child  in¬ 
capable  of  profiting  from  regular 
classroom  teaching. 

On  further  analysis,  it  is  evident 
that  the  educational  needs  of  children 
depend  largely  on  three  major  types 
of  abnormality  or  individual  differ¬ 
ences.  For  convenience  we  may  group 


'This  article  was  given  as  an  address  before  the 
Special  Education  Section  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Ohio 
State  Educational  Conference. 


these  under  three  heads,  namely, 
physical  abnormalities,  social  abnorm¬ 
alities,  and  mental  abnormalities — 
using  the  term  “abnormality”  in  the 
sense  of  deviation  in  either  direction 
from  the  norm. 

Medical  inspection  in  the  public 
schools  has  revealed  an  alarming  per¬ 
cent  of  children  in  need  of  special 
instruction  because  of  the  various 
physical  conditions.  Among  these  are 
abnormalities  of  vision,  hearing, 
speech,  nutrition,  locomotion,  organic 
weakness,  and  the  like.  These  needs 
are  fairly  obvious  and  clear-cut  as  a 
result  of  modem  medical  inspection 
and  are  being  more  or  less  adequately 
met  by  sight-saving  classes,  classes 
for  the  hard-of-hearing,  open-air 
classes,  speech  classes,  orthopedic 
classes,  and  the  various  other  special 
groups  of  physically  handicapped 
children.  Broadly  speaking,  the  in¬ 
structional  needs  for  such  children 
do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of 
the  physically  average  child,  except 
as  it  is  administratively  difficult  to 
deal  with  such  children  in  the  regular 
classes.  It  is  tme,  however,  that 
such  special  classes  have  in  certain 
important  respects  broken  away  from 
some  of  the  traditional  methods  of 
the  regular  class  because  of  the 
necessity  for  individual  instruction 
and  the  physical  difficulties  of  dealing 
with  such  children.  It  is  also  tme 
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that  in  some  respects  the  educational 
objectives,  and  consequently  the  cur¬ 
ricula  for  physically  handicapped 
children,  may  differ  materially  from 
those  of  the  normal  child;  but  this 
is  outside  the  province  of  the  present 
discussion.  It  is  important  to  re¬ 
member,  however,  that  some  of  the 
most  common  causes  of  school  failure 
are  physical  causes,  the  very  obvious¬ 
ness  of  which  frequently  blinds  us  to 
their  importance. 

The  second  group  of  educational 
misfits  includes  those  whose  educa¬ 
tional  progress  is  handicapped  by 
various  social  abnormalities.  In  this 
group  are  included  socially  unadjusted 
children,  delinquent  children,  and 
foreign-bom  children  or  children  of 
foreign  descent  where  the  home 
emdronment  constitutes  a  handicap 
to  normal  school  progress.  In  this 
group,  as  among  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped,  the  problem  of  special  in¬ 
struction  is  largely  administrative 
rather  than  educational  in  the  narrow 
sense,  except  where  the  causes  of  such 
social  maladjustment  are  inherent  in 
the  individual  rather  than  in  the 
environment.  Continuation  classes, 
classes  for  delinquents,  and  classes  for 
non-English-speaking  children  are 
some  types  of  special  instmction  which 
have  been  provided  for  such  children. 
I  am  obliged  to  avoid  a  discussion  of 
these  groups  from  the  necessity  of 
confining  myself  to  the  problem  of  the 
mentally  handicapped  child  as  such. 

We  come  then  to  the  third,  and  for 
present  purposes  the  most  important, 
group  of  educationally  handicapped 
children,  namely,  those  in  whom  some 
definite  mental  deviation  indicates  a 
need  for  instruction  such  as  cannot 
reasonably  be  provided  in  the  regular 
classroom.  In  this  group  we  recog¬ 
nize  three  subdivisions— deviations  in 
intelligence  level,  deviations  in  intel¬ 
ligence  type,  and  deviations  in  emo¬ 
tional  adjustment. 


By  this  time  you  may  be  wondering 
if  all  public-school  classes  should  not 
be  special  classes.  Such  a  conclusion, 
I  fear,  would  indicate  a  level  of 
educational  wisdom  which  has  not 
yet  been  attained.  Further  progress 
in  education  will  definitely  tend  in 
this  direction  and  will  fulfil  the 
prophecy  of  the  early  advocates  of 
the  special  class,  namely,  that  special 
education  would  promote  many  edu¬ 
cational  reforms  of  far-reaching  signifi¬ 
cance  for  the  normal  child. 

Already  the  classification  of  school 
children  according  to  degree  of  bright¬ 
ness  is  an  accomplished  fact  in 
practically  every  large  school  system 
of  this  country.  This  tremendous 
educational  achievement  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  brief  space  of 
ten  years.  Prior  to  the  Great  War 
we  had  no  technique  for  such  a  move¬ 
ment,  although  many  educators  had 
anticipated  the  need.  This  move¬ 
ment  has  provided  in  large  measure 
for  some  of  the  needs  of  the  average 
child  in  the  public  schools  whose  very 
absence  of  marked  deviation  renders 
him  amenable  to  mass  instruction  of 
the  regular  classroom  type.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  so-called  A-B-C  or  X-Y-Z 
groupings,  we  find  large  groups  of 
children  deviating  so  seriously  from 
the  average  that  the  advisability  of 
instruction  in  special  classes  is  now 
self-evident.  For  twenty  years  or 
more,  we  have  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  special  classes  for  the 
feeble-minded,  and  in  recent  years 
have  met  this  need  fairly  well,  though 
not  yet  adequately.  For  ten  years 
or  more  we  have  also  recognized  the 
need  of  special  classes  for  superior 
or  gifted  children,  but  only  a  few 
cities  have  thus  far  attempted  to 
meet  this  equally  important  if  not 
greater  need.  Certainly,  both  gifted 
and  feeble-minded  children  differ  so 
markedly  and  in  so  many  ways  from 
the  average  normal  child  that  their 
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best  interests  indicate  a  need  for 
special  instruction.  We  can  hardly 
estimate  the  tremendous  consequence 
of  giving  such  children  the  sort  of 
opportunity  which  is  due  them  in 
relation  to  their  exceptional  learning 
types. 

Between  these  two  extremes  of 
talent  and  deficiency  lies  that  great 
group  of  backward  children  who  are 
not  feeble-minded  but  yet  are  so 
seriously  below  the  normal  average 
that  they  can  never  progress  through 
the  grades  with  satisfaction  to  them¬ 
selves  or  to  their  teachers  unless  they 
also  receive  a  modified  type  of 
instruction.  This  group,  which  repre¬ 
sents  an  important  class  according  to 
level  of  intelligence,  is  also  important 
as  a  deviation  in  intelligence  type, 
for  a  great  many  children  in  this 
group  are  not  so  much  mentally 
inferior  as  they  are  mentally  different 
from  normal  children. 

Nearly  all  of  the  classification  tests 
now  used  in  the  public  schools  are 
verbal  tests.  This  is  only  natural, 
for  normal  progress  under  otir  present 
system  of  public-school  instruction 
depends  chiefly  upon  verbal  aptitude, 
specifically  upon  reading  ability.  The 
pupil  who  through  some  peculiarity 
of  mental  constitution  is  handicapped 
in  dealing  with  verbal  concepts  is  by 
that  fact  in  need  of  special  instruction 
or  at  least  in  need  of  a  different  type 
of  instruction  from  that  offered  to  the 
average  normal  child.  The  use  of 
non-verbal  tests  reveals  large  ntun- 
bers  of  these  verbally  handicapped 
children  who  have  unexpected  learn¬ 
ing  resources  which  are  not  tapped 
by  the  ordinary  book  methods  of 
instruction.  I  am  not  referring  to 
clinical  cases  of  aphasia,  or  alexia,  or 
to  specific  reading  disability.  I  am 
referring  to  that  large  nxunber  of 
children,  perhaps  fifteen  percent  of 
all  children  in  the  public  schools,  who 
are  constitutionally  so  handicapped 


in  verbal  aptitude  that  forced  instruc¬ 
tion  along  book  lines  is  doomed  to 
failure.  Specifically,  I  am  referring 
to  those  children  who,  while  not 
feeble-minded,  are  mentally  incapable 
of  completing  the  sixth  grade  and 
are  thereby  in  most  school  systems 
deprived  of  the  manual  instruction 
which  is  their  only  remaining  field 
of  self-expression. 

The  third  subdivision  of  mental 
deviations  which  I  have  proposed 
includes  emotionally  unadjusted  chil¬ 
dren,  the  so-called  problem  pupil. 
Whether  because  of  modem  con¬ 
ditions,  or  whether  because  we  now 
imderstand  these  children  better,  it 
is  a  fact  that  today  the  emotionally 
unadjusted  child  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  school  problems.  Certainly, 
this  is  an  important  group  of  children 
requiring  special  attention  in  the 
schools.  This  is  also  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  groups,  since  most  of  these 
emotional  disturbances  respond  to 
intelligent  correction.  Emotional 
disturbance  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  we  encounter;  it  is  also  one 
of  the  most  remediable  when  definite¬ 
ly  imderstood. 

How  shall  we  discover  these  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  in  children?  Obvi¬ 
ously,  the  recognition  of  these 
pectiliarities  must  precede  any  intelli¬ 
gent  effort  at  corrective  instruction. 
We  may  assume  that  the  recognition 
of  physical  handicaps  is  provided  for 
by  an  adequate  system  of  medical 
inspection  such  as  has  been  developed 
to  a  high  degree  in  our  best  city 
systems.  We  may  also  assume  that 
the  seriously  delinquent  child  is  best 
provided  for  in  some  type  of  correc¬ 
tional  school.  Our  chief  remaining 
concern  is  for  children  with  mild 
forms  of  behavior  disorder,  children 
with  subnormal  intelligence,  children 
with  special  educational  disabilities, 
children  with  emotional  instability, 
apathetic  or  inattentive  children. 
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slow-leaming  children,  and  so  on. 
Consequently,  it  is  the  child  with 
some  form  of  mental  handicap  who 
today  requires  special  psychological 
study  and  corrective  educational 
treatment. 

The  routine  intelligence  classifica¬ 
tion  test  undoubtedly  furnishes  a 
generally  satisfactory  method  for 
sectioning  children  according  to  gen¬ 
eral  ability.  It  makes  no  pretense, 
however,  at  discovering  the  special 
needs  of  the  children  who  deviate 
extremely  in  intelligence  level,  in 
intelligence  type,  or  in  emotional  or 
volitional  activity.  These  problems 
are  most  serious  among  children 
whose  intelligence  scores  are  far 
above  or  far  below  the  average. 
Non-verbal  tests  have  not  yet  been 
perfected  to  the  point  where  they 
can  be  regularly  used  with  a  high 
degree  of  reliability,  and  yet  the  use 
of  such  non-verbal  tests  as  are  avail¬ 
able  is  too  important  to  be  ignored, 
especially  for  those  children  who  fall 
below  the  lower  quintile  of  the  normal 
range  of  distribution.  The  use  of 
such  non-verbal  tests  reveals  an 
astonishing  number  of  non-verbally 
talented  children  whose  learning  apti¬ 
tudes  are  misrepresented  by  the 
standard  intelligence  test. 

If  we  are  to  deal  intelligently  with 
the  needs  of  these  exceptional  chil¬ 
dren,  we  should  provide  for  the 
clinical  examination  of  the  very 
superior  children  and  the  very  sub¬ 
normal  children,  and  we  should  also 
provide  for  the  non-verbal  exami¬ 
nation  of  children  below  a  verbal 
intelligence  quotient  of  about  90. 
A  clinical  study  of  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed  children  and  children  showing 
conduct  disorders  should  also  be 
made.  These  children  appear  at  all 
levels  of  the  intelligence  scale,  but 
they  are  usually  more  frequent  in 
the  lower  ranges  because  much  of 
the  maladjustment  of  school  children 
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results  from  their  inability  to  pro- 
gress  in  school  because  of  emotional 
factors.  Therefore  the  public-school 
system  which  desires  to  provide 
special  instruction  for  all  of  its 
educationally  handicapped  children 
cannot  hope  to  remain  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  group  verbal  intelligence 
tests,  but  it  must  make  provision  for 
supplementing  these  with  individual 
examinations.  The  regular  classroom 
teacher  should  consider  it  a  part  of 
her  obligation  to  understand  her 
children  sufficiently  that  these  excep¬ 
tional  deviations  can  be  referred  to 
the  clinical  psychologist,  who  is  now 
an  important  feature  of  the  modem- 
school  system. 

It  is  beyond  the  time  limits  of  this 
paper  to  indicate  the  routine  of 
examination  necessary  for  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  all  these  types  of  special 
educational  disability.  Obviously,  the 
group  intelligence  test,  whether  verbal 
or  non-verbal,  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  standard  achievement 
tests,  and,  where  discrepancies  are 
marked,  the  examiner  should  be  on 
the  alert  for  the  possibility  of  ex¬ 
plaining  such  discrepancies  through 
the  technique  of  clinical  educational 
diagnosis.  Many  of  the  problems 
encountered  will  be  purely  instruc¬ 
tional  ones  which  are  often  caused  by 
irregular  attendance  or  poor  teaching 
as  much  as  by  constitutional  ab¬ 
normalities. 

The  Binet  test,  supplemented  by 
performance  tests  and  tests  of  the 
various  aptitudes,  will  help  still 
further  in  selecting  special  children. 
Certainly,  the  safest  way  to  select 
these  children  is  by  means  of  com¬ 
petent  clinical  psychological  study. 
This  study  should  include  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  child’s  developmental 
history,  personal  traits,  social  adjust¬ 
ments,  educational  record,  and  man¬ 
ual  aptitude,  in  addition  to  the 
Binet  and  other  intelligence  tests. 
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The  full  significance  of  clinical 
psychological  study  cannot  be  ap¬ 
preciated  in  its  absence.  It  is  only 
when  the  complete  study  is  made 
that  the  really  difficult  problems  of 
educational  classification  become  evi¬ 
dent.  The  clinical  psychologist  is 
technically  skilled  not  only  to  differ¬ 
entiate  the  feeble-minded  child  from 
the  backw^ard,  and  the  backward 
from  the  normal,  but  also  to  discover 
those  special  abilities  and  disabilities 
which  are  significant  for  educational 


purposes. 

This  whole  argument  may  be 
illustrated  by  reviewing  briefly  a 
series  of  cases  recently  examined  in 
the  small  town  of  Pitman,  New 
Jersey.  Here  is  a  city  of  six  thousand 
inhabitants,  remarkable  in  om*  state 
for  its  high  percent  of  native  white 
stock,  which  maintains  one  special 
class.  This  class  was  organized  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  feeble-minded,  but  it 
also  takes  care  of  other  types  of 
exceptional  children  who  may  be 
misfits  in  the  regular  grades.  This 
special  class,  however,  is  not  a 
dumping-ground  for  the  custodial 
feeble-minded,  the  incorrigibles  and 
the  physically  handicapped,  but  it 
is  organized  to  give  honest  educa¬ 
tional  service  to  all  children  who  are 
mentally  handicapped  for  work  in 
the  regular  grades.  Few  children  of 
the  institutional  feeble-minded  type 
are  retained  in  this  class,  for  every 
effort  is  made  to  obtain  commit¬ 
ments  to  state  institutions  for  the 
obviously  custodial  feeble-minded  chil¬ 
dren  of  school  age  in  Pitman. 

At  the  request  of  the  supervising 
principal  we  examined  this  year 
fifteen  problem  children  as  prospect¬ 
ive  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
special  class,  continuing  a  service 
which  we  have  provided  in  former 
years.  The  children  were  rather  com¬ 
prehensively,  though  economically, 
studied  by  trained  clinical  psycholo¬ 


gists.  Reviewing  the  cases  alpha¬ 
betically,  we  may  note  the  following 
important  considerations  which  illus¬ 
trate  the  variety  of  educational 
problems  presented  and  the  need  for 
special  attention  at  school. 

Carolyn,  a  flaxen-haired  girl  ten 
years  of  age,  is  incapable  of  doing 
third-grade  work.  She  is  slow  but 
well  behaved.  The  Binet  examina¬ 
tion  shows  a  mental  age  of  seven 
years,  with  a  Binet  IQ  of  74.  In 
non-verbal  tests  her  average  is  nine 
years.  Her  physical  development 
shows  excessive  weight  with  symp¬ 
toms  of  th3Toid  deficiency.  We  did 
not  feel  justified  in  calling  this  girl 
technically  feeble-minded,  but  she 
evidently  is  not  mentally  adapted 
for  work  in  the  regular  grades. 
She  has  reached  the  limit  of  her 
academic  progress.  Indeed,  her  schol¬ 
astic  ability  is  already  beyond  what 
may  be  expected  from  her  mental 
level.  She  would  certainly  profit 
more  from  the  manual  instruction 
afforded  in  the  special  class  and 
from  the  general  freedom  of  the 
special  class  than  she  would  from 
the  more  formal  work  of  the  regular 
grade.  She  ought,  however,  to  be 
in  a  special  class  for  backward 
children. 

Dorothy,  Carolyn’s  younger  sister, 
is  a  well-develop^  girl  physically, 
nearly  nine  years  of  age,  who  in 
spite  of  good  effort  is  unsuccessful  in 
the  first  grade.  The  psychological 
study  shows  a  Binet  mental  age  of 
seven  years,  a  Binet  IQ  of  79,  a 
performance  reaction  average  for 
eight  years,  and  educational  ability 
below  second  grade.  She  is  a  child 
of  drill  normal  intelligence,  not  so 
much  retarded  manually  as  verbally, 
not  feeble-minded  but  slow.  After 
three  years  in  the  first  grade  it  is  not 
likely  that  she  will  make  much 
progress  in  the  second,  whereas  the 
special  class  is  much  better  suited  to 
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her  mental  abilities.  She  should, 
however,  be  in  a  class  for  backward 
children  as  there  is  some  prospect 
of  restoration  to  the  regular  grade 
through  special  teaching. 

George  is  a  self-satisfied  adolescent, 
fifteen  years  old,  doing  poor  work  in 
the  sixth  grade  after  having  been 
there  three  years.  He  has  a  record 
of  minor  delinquencies  and  truancy, 
is  a  gang  leader,  and  is  a  behavior 
problem  in  school.  The  mental  ex¬ 
amination  gives  a  Binet  mental  age 
of  eleven  years  and  a  Stanford  IQ  of 
72,  but  shows  adult  level  of  perform¬ 
ance  in  all  non-verbal  tests.  This 
boy  is  cooperative,  eager,  and  alert 
during  the  examination,  and  shows 
special  ability  along  manual  lines. 
He  shows  eighth-grade  reading  ability 
by  standard  test.  There  is  some 
general  instability  and  nervousness. 
This  is  obviously  a  case  of  under¬ 
grading.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
George’s  essential  normality,  but  he 
is  a  manual  type  and  cannot  do 
successful  work  in  academic  subjects 
beyond  the  sixth  grade.  This  boy 
is  not  a  suitable  candidate  for  the 
special  class  but  should  be  in  a 
vocational  school  taking  shop  work. 
It  is  probable  that  his  delinquency 
is  a  defense  mechanism  compensating 
for  poor  school  adjustment,  because 
of  failure  to  recognize  his  special 
abilities  and  disabilities. 

Harry  is  described  by  his  teachers 
as  “a  mischievous  imp.”  He  is  not 
yet  eight  years  old  but  is  the  center 
of  disciplinary  action  in  the  second 
grade.  His  school  w’ork  is  even 
worse  than  his  conduct.  He  is  a 
nervous  child  with  a  tendency  toward 
romancing.  He  is  very  active,  talk¬ 
ative  and  restless  and  has  many 
mannerisms.  The  examination  shows 
a  Binet  mental  age  of  six  years,  but 
shows  relatively  superior  ability  in 
performance  tests,  for  in  these  he 
tests  nine  years,  which  is  one  year 


above  average  for  his  age.  The 
Binet  mental  age  shows  inaptitude 
for  school  work,  whereas  the  other 
tests  show  a  presumptive  ability  for  i 
handwork.  He  is  not  feeble-minded. 
His  nervousness  and  misconduct  are 
probably  the  result  of  forced  academic 
instruction  for  which  he  is  not  mental¬ 
ly  suited.  He  will  profit  best  from 
instruction  in  the  special  class  be¬ 
cause  of  the  handwork  and  general 
freedom  there,  but  he  should  be  in  a 
class  for  backward  children. 

Jim,  overgrown  and  awkward,  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  is  unsuccessful  in  | 
fifth-grade  work  after  three  years 
there.  The  mental  examination  shows  I 
a  Binet  mental  age  of  nine  years,  I 
an  IQ  of  64,  fourth-grade  literacy.  I 
His  manual  ability  corresponds  to  his  I 
Binet  level.  This  is  a  case  of  * 
borderline  feeble-mindedness  with 
good  personality  and  stable  tend¬ 
encies.  He  is  already  a  year  advanced  | 
in  school  for  his  mental  ability 
although  he  is  three  years  retarded 
in  grade  progress  for  his  age.  This  . 
boy  has  reached  the  limit  of  his 
ability  for  regular  school  work.  He 
has  also  reached  the  New  Jersey  age 
limit  for  compulsory  attendance.  He 
is  the  kind  of  boy  who  would  be  better 
off  in  an  institution  than  in  a  special 
class.  He  should  not  be  in  a  class 
with  backward  children .  T raining  in 
a  special  class  for  feeble-minded  is 
feasible  until  institutional  commit¬ 
ment  can  be  obtained. 

Neil,  a  clean-cut  boy  of  twelve 
years,  who  has  spent  much  of  his 
life  on  the  streets,  is  now  a  member 
of  the  special  class  but  is  examined 
for  transfer  back  to  the  regular  grade 
on  recommendation  of  the  special- 
class  teacher.  Before  admission  to 
the  special  class  he  had  been  unable 
to  succeed  in  fourth-grade  work  at 
eleven  years  of  age.  The  psycho¬ 
logical  study  of  this  boy  shows  a 
Binet  mental  age  of  nine,  a  Stanford 
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IQ  of  73,  and  fourth-grade  reading 
ability.  In  performance  tests,  how¬ 
ever,  his  scores  are  average  for  his 
age — twelve  years.  He  is  steady  and 
industrious,  has  a  good  personality, 
is  cooperative  and  friendly,  but  shows 
marked  eye-strain.  This  boy  was 
diagnosed  as  not  feeble-minded  in 
spite  of  the  low  Binet  and  is  classified 
as  a  dull,  normal  child  of  the  manual 
type,  unsuitable  for  academic  work 
beyond  the  fourth  grade  but  capable 
of  manual  instruction  at  sixth-grade 
level.  This  boy  should  be  able  to  do 
junior  vocational  work,  but  we  felt 
obliged  to  recommend  continued  re¬ 
tention  in  the  special  class  for  sub¬ 
normals  because  this  was  the  only 
way  in  which  he  could  obtain  manual 
instruction  with  a  concession  for  his 
inaptitude  for  academic  work  and 
some  relief  from  overtaxed  vision. 

Oliver  is  a  curly-haired  boy  of 
eight,  who  is  doing  poor  work  in  the 
third  grade.  At  school  he  is  inat¬ 
tentive  and  frequently  absent.  His 
family  is  frequently  in  trouble  with 
the  police  and  the  home  discipline 
is  poor.  This  boy  has  a  Binet 
mental  age  of  seven,  and  a  Stanford 
IQ  of  89.  In  performance  tests  he 
is  two  years  higher  than  in  the  Binet, 
with  manual  ability  one  year  above 
his  actual  age.  He  is  inattentive 
and  nen'ous  and  the  examination 
show's  some  instability.  This  boy 
is  diagnosed  as  definitely  normal. 
His  Binet  mental  age  corresponds  to 
second  grade  rather  than  third  grade, 
but  we  recommend  individual  atten- 
I  tion  in  the  regular  grade  rather  than 
placement  in  a  special  class.  Evi- 
;  dently  the  boy’s  age  was  under¬ 
emphasized  and  his  behavior  over¬ 
emphasized  in  requesting  the  exami¬ 
nation. 

Pat  is  a  lovable,  freckle-faced  Irish 
boy  of  seven  years  who,  in  spite  of 
every  effort  on  the  part  of  his 
teacher,  is  unsuccessful  in  the  first 


grade.  He  is  well-behaved  but  slow 
and  frequently  absent  from  school. 
The  psychological  study  shows  a 
Binet  mental  age  of  six,  an  IQ  of  88, 
and  performance  abilities  uneven  but 
corresponding  with  the  Binet.  This 
boy  tests  dull  normal  at  present  but 
shows  signs  of  potential  feeble-mind¬ 
edness,  that  is,  advancing  years  may 
reveal  a  more  definite  retardation. 
His  older  brother  is  definitely  feeble¬ 
minded.  To  give  him  every  ad¬ 
vantage  we  recommend  continuance 
on  trial  in  the  first  grade  and  re¬ 
examination  next  year. 

Ralph,  Pat’s  smiling-faced  big 
brother  who  does  the  fighting  for 
both,  is  thirteen  years  old  and  in  the 
third  grade.  He  did  not  enter  school 
until  ten  years  of  age.  Since  then 
he  has  been  making  fair  progress,  but 
he  is  four  years  retarded  for  his  age. 
His  Binet  mental  age  is  barely  nine, 
and  his  IQ,  65.  In  performance 
abilities  he  tests  consistently  at  nine 
years.  He  has  third-grade  literacy. 
This  boy  is  definitely  feeble-minded 
and  a  moron  type.  He  would  be 
suitable  for  institutional  commit¬ 
ment  but  is  also  suitable  for  admission 
to  the  special  class  for  feeble-minded. 
He  should  not  be  in  a  class  for 
backward  children. 

Thomas,  anemic,  homely,  awk¬ 
ward,  nervous,  and  nearly  fourteen 
years  old,  is  doing  poor  work  in  the 
fifth  grade  wdth  special  disability 
in  arithmetic.  He  is  also  something 
of  a  behavior  problem.  His  Binet 
mental  age  is  nearly  twelve,  and  his 
IQ,  90,  but  his  literacy  full  sixth 
grade.  Performance  ability  is  above 
average,  that  is,  he  tests  at  the 
adult  level  in  non-verbal  tests.  The 
examination  reveals  special  disability 
in  arithmetic  apparently  susceptible 
to  corrective  teaching.  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  this  boy  be  placed  in  the 
sixth  grade  where  he  should  receive 
corrective  teaching  in  arithmetic. 
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His  general  level  of  ability  makes  him 
suitable  for  seventh-grade  work  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  special  handicap.  This 
boy  is  undergraded  two  years  and 
would  be  an  excellent  candidate  for 
vocational  training. 

Theresa  is  a  rather  coarse-looking 
girl,  fourteen  years  old,  of  poor 
family,  who  was  transferred  to  the 
special  class  last  year  because  of 
failure  in  the  fourth  grade.  The 
re-examination  was  requested  as  a 
check  test  of  her  suitability  for  this 
class.  Her  two  brothers  are  also  in 
the  special  class.  Our  study  shows 
that  she  has  a  Binet  mental  age  of 
eight  years  with  an  IQ  of  62.  Her 
performance  ability,  however,  is  four¬ 
teen  years,  which  is  average  for  her 
age.  This  shows  a  difference  of  six 
years  between  the  Binet  and  other 
tests.  Her  reading  ability  is  average 
for  fifth  grade  which  is  two  to  three 
years  above  the  Binet  expectation. 
In  personality  she  is  stable,  coopera¬ 
tive,  and  friendly.  In  physical  growth 
she  is  small,  average  for  twelve  years, 
but  strong  and  healthy.  She  is 
seriously  handicapped  in  her  academic 
work  but  is  not  typically  feeble¬ 
minded.  Our  study  was  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  complete  to  account  for  the 
low  Binet  score  which  showed  a 
serious  retardation  in  linguistic  com¬ 
prehension  and  reasoning.  The  low 
Binet  score,  poor  school  record,  and 
poor  family,  all  point  toward  prob¬ 
able  feeble-mindedness,  but  the  com¬ 
plete  study  contradicts  such  a  diag¬ 
nosis.  In  the  special  class  she  does 
not  seem  so  deficient  as  the  other 
children.  We  recommend  that  this 
girl  be  continued  in  the  special  class 
for  the  sake  of  the  manual  work. 
She  could  probably  do  eighth-grade 
vocational  work  except  for  the  schol¬ 
astic  handicap. 

The  remaining  cases  in  this  group 
are  of  much  the  same  type  and  need 
not  be  presented  in  detail.  These 


examinations  indicate  a  wide  range 
of  mental  disabilities  in  problem 
children  at  school  and  emphatically 
show  the  need  for  organized  hand¬ 
work  of  the  vocational  type  for 
children  who  are  not  feeble-minded 
but  who  have  less  than  sixth-grade 
scholastic  ability. 

Obviously,  the  special  class  of  any 
type  is  an  educational  laboratory,  a 
clearing-house,  through  which  edu¬ 
cationally  maladjusted  children  may 
pass  for  corrective  placement  in 
school  work.  The  majority  of  these 
children  are  “good  bets”  from  the  f 
standpoint  of  society.  They  will  not  i 
have  a  chance  for  normal  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  regular  grades  and  at 
present  can  obtain  instruction  adapted 
to  their  needs  only  in  a  special  class. 

A  city  of  larger  size  than  Pitman 
would  only  multiply  the  number  and 
variety  of  these  cases.  How  many  L 
boards  of  education  or  school  admin-  f 
istrators,  with  such  material  before 
them,  could  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  making  a  careful  i 
scientific  and  educational  inventoiy’^  of 
such  problem  children? 

We  are  making  rapid  progress 
toward  a  better  understanding  of  the 
native  abilities  and  disabilities  of 
school  children.  The  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  public-school  instruc-  i 
tion  within  the  last  generation  is  most 
gratif3dng.  We  are  spending  large 
sums  for  public  education,  and  never 
before  have  we  had  such  a  high 
return  from  our  investment.  The 
problems  of  special  education,  there¬ 
fore,  should  not  discourage  us  but 
should  rather  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  striking  evidences  of  the  alertness 
with  which  public  education  today 
is  meeting  its  responsibilities.  It  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
measure  of  progress  in  education 
today  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  costly 
buildings,  or  in  our  improved  teach-  | 
ing  personnel,  or  in  our  per  capita  I 
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expenditures,  but  rather  in  the  extent 
to  which  we  are  successful  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  individual  children.  In 
my  judgment  the  best  index  in 
modem  educational  progress  is  to  be 
found  in  the  extent  to  which  various 
t3rpes  of  special  classes  have  been 
developed  in  any  school  system. 

American'  universities 
A  convenient  source  of  information 
concerning  general  college  practices 
with  detailed  facts  about  specific 
■  institutions  has  been  needed  for  some 
time.  Answers  to  questions  on  the 
status  of  certain  colleges  have  been 
hard  to  locate,  especially  if  these 
inquiries  covered  matters  of  financial 
stability  or  sizes  of  departments. 
A  recent  book  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  and  edited  by  David 
Allan  Robertson  presents  a  picture  of 
general  conditions  and  practices  in 
American  universities  and  colleges 
and  gives  rather  complete  data  re¬ 
garding  each  college  and  university 
approved  by  that  organization.^  The 
information  was  submitted  by  the 
authorities  of  each  institution  listed. 

Part  I  gives  a  survey  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  college  and  the  American  univer¬ 
sity;  special  reference  is  made  here  to 
general  policies,  official  publications, 
teachers,  finance,  requirements  for 
admission  and  graduation,  fraternities, 
personnel  procedure,  and  selfffielp. 
In  a  chapter  devoted  to  professional 
schools,  one  may  find  the  number 
and  names  of  approved  institutions 
offering  work  in  any  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions.  Graduate  schools  of  arts, 
literature,  and  science  are  fully  treated, 
by  departments,  in  Chapter  VI. 
Here,  for  instance,  one  can  locate 
graduate  schools  offering  courses  in 

•Robertson,  David  Allan.  American  Universities  and 
ColUges.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1928. 
884  pp. 


economics,  anthropology,  and  so  on, 
and  find  out  what  men  are  on  the 
graduate  faculty  in  each  department. 
Another  chapter  gives  hints,  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  information  helpful  to 
foreign  students  in  this  country. 

Part  II  constitutes  a  valuable  hand¬ 
book  for  registrars,  committees  on 
advanced  standing,  teacher-place¬ 
ment  bureaus,  public-school  adminis¬ 
trators,  vocational  counselors,  and 
any  others  seeking  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  specific  institutions. 
The  material  includes  names  and 
dates  of  foundings;  endowments; 
annual  incomes;  budgets;  valuations 
of  buildings,  and  laboratory  equip¬ 
ment;  grounds;  number  of  buildings; 
number  of  voliunes  in  the  libraries; 
health  programs;  number  of  members 
of  the  staff  in  each  department; 
number  of  degrees  conferred  each 
year;  tuition,  fees,  and  scholarships; 
and  outstanding  achievements  of  the 
year  1925-26. 

The  appendices  describe  the  work 
of  the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  list  colleges  and  universities 
approved  by  the  various  accrediting 
agencies.  They  also  give  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  Catholic  Education 
Association,  the  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  for  Negro  Youth,  and  the 
standards  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for  Junior  Colleges. 
The  services  and  facilities  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  of  special 
libraries  throughout  the  country  are 
fully  reported  in  the  appendices. 

This  publication  would  be  of  con¬ 
siderably  greater  value  if  it  included 
all  colleges  of  any  description  rather 
than  only  those  colleges  recognized 
by  the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion.  Aside  from  a  list  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges  there  is  no  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  type  of  institu¬ 
tions  which  specialize  in  teacher 
{Continued  on  page  SIS) 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  average 
adult  whose  formal  education  has  not 
progressed  beyond  the  eighth  grade 
is  politically  illiterate.  This  does  not 
mean  that  he  is  illiterate  wdthin  the 
legal  meaning  of  the  term;  he  can 
“read.”  Nor  does  it  mean  that  he 
is  unintelligent  with  regard  to  political 
problems,  because  he  can  secure 
information  from  his  own  experiences 
and  from  conversation  with  well- 
informed  people.  It  does,  however, 
mean  that  he  cannot  read  serious 
discussions  of  economic,  social,  and 
political  problems.  He  is  handicapped 
by  the  lack  of  a  reading  vocabulary. 
He  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
words  in  which  such  serious  discus¬ 
sions  must  necessarily  be  couched. 

Vocabulary  is  a  crucial  instrument 
in  adult  education.  Many  mature 
persons  are  interested  in  the  general 
problems  and  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  one  or  another  of  the  great 
fields  of  knowledge.  Faculties  of  night 
schools  can  secure  a  full  enrollment 
in  beginning  classes  in  almost  any 
of  the  fundamental  fields  of  infor¬ 
mation,  and  the  initial  interest  of  the 
members  of  these  classes  is  keen  and 
alert;  but  the  directors  tell  us  that 
ordinarily  the  enthusiasm  wanes  and 
the  enrollment  rapidly  declines. 


There  are  several  causes  for  this  I  a 
condition,  but  chief  among  them  are  I  t 
two.  Often  the  writers  of  the  text-  f  y 
books  which  are  available  for  use  by  4  c 
these  adults  are  specialists  who  use  I 
words  which  the  students  do  not  F  a 
understand.  Frequently  the  teacher  t 
is  a  specialist  who  commits  the  same  r 
error.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  t 
efficiency  of  a  book  written  by  a  I  s 
specialist  for  the  layman  may  be  rated  f  c 
as  less  than  fifty  percent  because  the  L  1 
author  does  not  know,  and  naturally  I  \ 
underestimates,  the  difficulty  of  his  ^  t 
ordinary'  vocabulary  to  the  reader  who  i  s 
is  less  conversant  with  the  subject  !  1 

than  he  is.  |  t 

One  of  the  major  functions  of  )  t 
education  is  to  assist  students  to  i  \ 
develop  an  intelligent  use  of  an  L  i 
increasing  range  of  words.  If  a  1  i 
student  is  to  understand  a  subject,  ;  1 

it  is  essential  that  he  shall  know  the  |  j 
technical  terms  which  are  necessary  j  I 
to  describe  exactly  the  content  of  the 
subject.  It  is  a  function  of  education 
to  increase  the  vocabulary  of  students  |  \ 

through  the  study  of  subject-matter.  *  i 
The  instructor  in  charge  of  courses  ■  i 
frequently  appreciates  the  value  of  |  ' 

increasing  the  student’s  vocabulary  1 
much  more  fully  than  he  appreciates  < 
the  necessity  of  confining  his  dis-  i 
course  to  words  which  the  student  |  ] 

understands.  As  a  result  of  this  the  ' 
student’s  morale  is  broken  down  by  \  i 
the  difficulties  of  learning  both  the  :  j 
technical  and  the  non-technical  terms  i  i 
in  which  the  information  is  given.  {  i 
Vocabulary  studies  based  on  the  '  ; 

Thorndike  Word  List  are  needed  for  i 
students  of  all  levels.  Information  j  i 
regarding  the  words  which  any  group  j 
of  learners — children  or  adults—  [ 
understand  should  be  made  available.  i 
If  an  author  is  writing  a  textbook  for  '  i 
sixth-grade  children  he  should  know  | 
the  words  in  the  Thorndike  list  which  i 
sixth-grade  children  know.  Likewise,  |  ; 

the  author  preparing  a  textbook  for  t  ^ 
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adults  who  left  school  at  the  end  of 
the  eighth  grade  should  know  the 
words  within  the  reading  vocabulary 
of  these  persons. 

Once  these  facts  are  known,  the 
author  of  the  textbook  can  use  the 
two  t3’'pes  of  words  wdth  discrimi¬ 
nation.  He  can  decide  upon  the 
technical  terms  it  is  necessary  for  his 
students  to  understand  in  order  to 
discuss  his  subject,  and  he  should 
likewise  scan  the  descriptive  words 
which  he  uses  in  describing  technical 
terms  and  the  principles.  Neces¬ 
sarily,  he  is  compelled  to  teach,  and 
he  wants  to  teach,  the  meanings  of 
the  technical  terms.  These  must  be 
used  accurately  and  with  a  frequency 
which  leads  to  familiarity.  But  all 
words  other  than  these,  even  those 
in  which  he  explains  the  technical 
terms  and  the  principles  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  should  be  rigorously  restricted 
to  the  established  vocabulary  which 
his  readers  comprehend. 

Similarly,  it  is  the  function  of  every 
teacher,  as  a  part  of  his  preparatory 
routine,  to  determine  definitely  just 
what  words  he  expects  to  add  to  the 
vocabulary  of  his  students.  And,  if 
the  lists  of  general  words  were  avail¬ 
able,  he  could  determine  the  vocab- 
ulaiy"  understood  by  his  students  and 
govern  his  choice  of  words  accordingly. 

The  preparation  of  such  lists  for 
students  of  different  ages,  education, 
and  extra-school  experience  is  a 
technical  problem  which  involves 
methods  which  have  been  tested  and 
practiced.  The  difficulty  encountered 
in  the  preparation  of  such  lists  is 
mereh'^  one  of  the  amount  of  the 
routine  involved  in  the  task. 

Those  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
adult  education  should  undertake  a 
comprehensive  examination  of  the 
words  which  mature  persons  under¬ 
stand.  Until  these  are  known,  there 
is  little  hope  of  transmitting  the  fun¬ 
damental  discoveries  of  the  sciences 


and  the  humanities  to  laymen  who 
have  a  potential  interest  in  these 
matters.  W.  W.  C. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPEDIENCY 

The  rule  of  action  for  certain  of 
the  early  Roman  emperors  was  ‘  ‘  What¬ 
ever  is  expedient  is  right.”  In  the 
field  of  school  administration,  as 
well  as  other  administrative  fields, 
another  term  of  similar  meaning  is 
frequently  used  in  justifying  certain 
acts  about  which  some  questions 
might  be  raised.  This  term,  “admin¬ 
istrative  expediency,”  often  serves 
conveniently  as  a  final  explanation 
when  all  others  fail.  While  it  is  not 
denied  that  occasional  situations  do 
arise  wherein  the  ends  justify  the 
means,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the 
writer  that  these  situations  are  far 
more  rare  than  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  administrative  expediency 
would  indicate.  We  fear  political 
domination  of  the  schools,  and  yet 
most  of  the  expediency  measures  play 
directly  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  seeking  such  domination.  If  an 
objective  measure  of  the  courage  and 
conviction  of  school  executives  were 
possible  and  a  correlation  were  made 
between  these  measures  and  the  nvun- 
ber  of  administrative  acts  whose 
chief  justification  was  expediency,  a 
somewhat  high  negative  relationship 
would  more  probably  be  found.  True, 
some  superintendents  who  refuse  to 
submit  to  expediency  lose  their  jobs. 
These  superintendents,  however,  by 
awakening  the  public  to  the  dangers 
and  evils  of  the  political  domination 
of  public  education,  hasten  the  time 
when  administrative  decisions  will  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  available 
facts;  when  teachers  will  be  appointed 
and  promoted  solely  on  merit;  when 
school  buildings  will  be  located  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  pupils  they  will  serve; 
when  courses  of  study,  curricula,  and 
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length  of  school  day  will  be  determined 
as  far  as  possible  on  the  basis  of  need; 
when  the  financial  policy  will  be 
based  on  the  ability  of  the  district 
rather  than  shaped  by  interested 
groups  who  profit  thereby;  when,  in 
short,  the  criterion  applied  to  all 
administrative  measures  will  be  “How 


will  the  proposal  affect  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  schools?” 

Yes,  administrative  expediency  may 
have  a  place  in  school  administration, 
but  too  often  it  is  a  convenient 
device  of  the  executive  who  does  not 
have  the  courage  of  his  conviction. 

T.  C.  Holy 


PROJECTS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
FOR  1928-29 


In  accordance  with  our  custom,  we 
are  announcing  the  projects  of  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 
Ohio  State  University,  for  the  coming 
year.  Some  of  the  projects  pre¬ 
viously  listed  on  the  program  of  the 
Bureau  have  been  completed,  others 
have  been  dropped  because  pre¬ 
liminary  work  has  shown  them  not 
feasible  at  the  present  time.  Those 
which  remain  will  be  included  in  the 
list  for  the  coming  year.  The  projects 
which  are  carried  forward  from 
previous  years  will  retain  the  num¬ 
bers  by  which  they  have  been 
designated.  Numbers  which  were 
assigned  to  completed  or  discarded 
projects  will  of  necessity  be  given  to 
new  projects;  care  must  be  taken, 
therefore,  not  to  confuse  the  old 
numbers  w’ith  the  new.  The  co¬ 
operation  and  assistance  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  any  of  these  projects  are 
solicited  not  only  from  the  schools  of 
Ohio  but  from  the  schools  of  other 
states  as  well. 

Project  1.  An  analysis  of  the  du¬ 
ties  of  school  administrators. — During 
the  past  two  years  an  analysis  of 
the  duties  of  school  administrators 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  Director 
in  cooperation  with  the  University'  of 
Chicago.  It  is  expected  that  during 
the  current  year  the  analysis  will  be 
completed.  The  final  report  will 
consist  of  classified  lists  of  duties  of 


administrators;  and,  if  the  material 
yields  readily  to  treatment,  the  du¬ 
ties  will  be  evaluated  for  frequency, 
importance,  difficulty  of  learning,  and 
adaptability  to  learning  through  class¬ 
room  instruction  rather  than  on  the 
job. 

Project  2.  The  inherent  difficulty 
of  learning  to  spell  certain  words. — 
Spelling  scales  are  built  upon  the 
basis  of  the  percentage  of  children — 
random  sampling  presumed — in  a 
given  grade  who  spell  each  word 
correctly.  No  information  is  given, 
and  usually  none  is  known,  regarding 
the  previous  experiences  which  these 
children  have  had  with  the  words 
which  they  try  to  spell.  Dr.  Ashbaugh 
will  in  this  study  seek  to  ascertain 
the  differences  in  effort  required  in 
learning  the  individual  words  of  a 
small  list.  Children  will  be  given  a 
study  period  after  each  test  during 
which  the  w'ords  misspelled  will  be 
studied  using  a  prescribed  procedure. 
The  number  of  study  periods  required 
before  accurate  responses  are  secured 
on  the  test  will  be  used  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  difference  in  inherent 
learning  difficulty. 

Project  3.  An  analysis^ of  the 
traits  of  librarians. — This  study  is 
being  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Library  Association  as 
a  part  of  their  curriculum-study 
project.  The  traits  of  successful 
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librarians  and  the  actions  which 
express  these  traits  have  been  col¬ 
lected  from  the  literature  and  from 
interviews.  During  the  present  year 
the  trait  actions  will  be  translated 
into  traits  and  then  telescoped  into 
trait  families.  The  traits  will  be 
evaluated  for  circulation  librarians, 
cataloguers,  reference  librarians,  and 
other  U^xis  of  workers  found  in  the 
library. 

Project  Jf..  First-grade  number. — 
The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
define,  if  possible,  the  number  con¬ 
cepts  and  number  abilities  which 
six-year-old  children  have  when  they 
enter  the  first  grade.  Based  upon  the 
findings  of  the  investigators  who 
have  worked  ■ndth  children  of  less 
than  six  years  of  age,  early  number 
ideas  were  roughly  analyzed  into 
four  phases.  The  interview  with 
each  child  covers  these  by  the  use  of 
six  subtests:  (1)  counting  by  rote 
consecutively,  (2)  counting  objects 
with  enumeration  by  rote,  (3)  number 
selection,  (4)  number  identification, 
(5)  fimdamental  combinations  in 
problems,  and  (6)  fundamental  com¬ 
binations  with  objects 

Project  6.  Curricular  oferings  in 
the  high  schools  of  Ohio. — The  annual 
reports  which  are  submitted  by  the 
principals  of  the  first-grade  high 
schools  to  the  State  Department  of 
Education  will  be  the  source  of  data 
for  this  project.  Two  groups  of 
first-grade  high  schools — those  having 
enrollments  of  less  than  one  hundred 
students  and  those  having  more  than 
one  hundred  but  less  than  two 
hundred — are  to  be  included.  Varia¬ 
tions  in  the  curricular  offerings,  place¬ 
ment,  time  expenditure,  and  the 
assignments  of  subject-matter  to  the 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  wnll 
be  critically  examined. 

Project  6.  Preliminary  study  of 
prognostication  of  the  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  of  trained  teachers. — Prospective 


teachers,  faculty  advisers,  and  those 
in  charge  of  teacher  training  need 
information  concerning  the  probable 
demand  for  teachers  of  specific  sub¬ 
jects  and  combinations  of  subjects 
four  years  in  advance.  In  order  to 
guide  prospective  teachers  it  will  be 
necessary  to  know  the  present  rela¬ 
tionship  between  supply  and  demand. 
This  will  include  an  analysis  of  the 
present  public-school  situation,  of  the 
output  of  teacher-training  institutions, 
and  of  trends  in  the  specific  fields 
and  combinations  of  fields.  The 
wide  variety  of  subject  combinations 
found  will  increase  the  difficulties 
involved.  During  the  current  year  a 
preliminarj’’  study  will  be  made  to 
work  out  techniques  and  verify  them 
through  application  to  a  few  repre¬ 
sentative  areas. 

Project  7.  Junior  and  senior  high- 
school  English. — More  than  fifteen 
hundred  letters  written  by  junior  and 
senior  high-school  students  to  their 
friends  and  sent  through  the  mail 
have  been  collected  and  are  being 
analyzed  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
levels  of  skill  and  the  evidences  of 
ideals,  as  expressed  by  the  commonly 
accepted  conventions  of  English  writ¬ 
ing,  which  are  portrayed  therein. 
In  questions  of  form,  punctuation, 
capitalization,  and  the  like,  only 
those  phases  in  which  there  is  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  as  to  the  correct  form 
are  being  considered.  In  judgments 
of  grammatical  usage  some  effort  will 
be  made  to  distinguish  between  the 
three  levels — namely,  wholly  undesir¬ 
able,  questionable,  and  unimportant— 
presented  by  Leonard  and  Moffet  in 
The  English  Journal,  May,  1927. 
The  vocabulary  is  also  being  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Basic  Writing  Vocabu¬ 
lary  of  Adults  as  found  by  Dr.  Ernest 
Horn  and  the  lists  given  in  the  Thorn¬ 
dike  Wordbook. 

Problem  8.  Homogeneous  versus 
heterogeneous  grouping  of  high-school 
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pupils. — The  consensus  is  that  large 
classes  of  bright,  average,  or  dull 
pupils  can  be  taught  more  effectively 
than  large  classes  of  mixed  pupils. 
This  study  pvirposes  to  compare  the 
instructional  results  in  high-school 
classes  where  pupils  are  grouped 
homogeneously  with  the  results  in 
classes  of  similar  size  where  pupils 
are  grouped  heterogeneously. 

Problem  9.  The  depreciation  rate 
on  school  buildings. — The  business 
man  has  long  considered  an  annual 
depreciation  charge  on  the  physical 
plant  a  legitimate  charge.  School 
authorities  are  now  beginning  to 
regard  certain  phases  of  the  operation 
of  the  public  schools  in  the  light  of 
a  business  enterprise  and  have  there¬ 
fore  adopted,  among  other  commercial 
procedures,  the  depreciation  charge 
on  the  school  plant.  As  the  initial 
step  in  the  determination  of  the 
depreciation  rate,  this  study  will 
attempt  to  find  the  average  life  of 
school  buildings  that  have  been  re¬ 
placed  and  the  factors  which  con¬ 
tribute  most  to  obsolescence. 

Problem  10.  An  analysis  of  the 
1928  and  1928  salary  schedules  of 
Ohio  cities  and  exempted  villages. — 
In  April,  1923,  Dr.  P.  R.  Stevenson 
gathered  material  on  the  salary 
schedules  in  Ohio  cities  and  exempted 
villages.  An  analysis  of  these  data 
appeared  in  the  Educational  Research 
Bulletin  for  January  23,  1924.  Letters 
W'ere  sent  out  last  April  requesting 
the  salary  schedules  of  these  same 
cities  and  exempted  villages  for  the 
purpose  of  making  comparison  of  the 
1923  and  1928  schedules.  These 
data  have  been  tabulated  and  will  be 
published  within  a  short  time. 

Problem  11.  A  study  of  school 
auditoriums  and  gymnasiums  in  Ohio. — 
Opinions  differ  on  the  ratio  which  the 
seating  capacity  of  the  auditorium 
should  bear  to  the  enrollment  of  the 
school.  As  a  step  in  analyzing  this 


problem,  a  study  is  being  made  of  the 
types  of  auditorium-gymnasium  com¬ 
binations,  the  relation  of  their  capacity 
to  school  enrollment,  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  used  in  both  time 
and  capacity  in  a  group  of  Ohio 
school  systems. 

Problem  12.  An  analysis  of  school 
publicity  in  Ohio  daily  newspapers. — 
The  necessity  of  an  informational 
program  for  the  public  schools  is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent. 
Since  the  chief  medium  through  which 
the  public  gets  information  on  the 
schools  is  the  newspapers,  the  plan 
of  this  study  is  to  analyze  a  selected 
group  of  Ohio  newspapers  for  a  one- 
year  period  in  order  to  set  up  criteria 
for  classifying  and  evaluating  the 
school  news  appearing  in  newspapers. 

Problem  13.  Determining  criteria 
for  establishing  junior  colleges. — K 
wide-spread  interest  in  the  junior 
college  movement  has  led  to  the 
establishing  of  that  unit  in  many 
localities  throughout  the  country. 
In  many  instances  the  feasibility  of 
the  movement  may  be  questioned. 
This  project  purposes  to  establish 
criteria  by  w'hich  may  be  determined 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  junior 
college  in  any  locality.  This  involves 
a  study  of  the  existing  junior  colleges 
of  the  country  at  large  and  a  com¬ 
posite  set  of  standards  as  viewed  by 
the  experts  in  the  field.  A  method 
of  applying  the  resulting  criteria  to 
any  local  situation  will  then  be 
determined. 

Project  14-  The  improvement  of  the 
techniques  of  the  Appointments  Division 
procedure. — The  efficiency  of  the 
Appointments  Division  depends  up¬ 
on  the  adequacy  of  the  records  kept, 
the  facility  with  which  office  routine 
is  handled,  the  analysis  made  of 
information  in  its  files,  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  its  reports,  the  publicity  of  its 
service,  the  follow-up  of  teachers 
placed,  and  the  research  done  in  the 
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field  of  teacher  placement.  The 
objective  of  this  project  will  be  to 
determine  the  function  and  scope  of 
the  service  of  the  Appointments 
Division  and  to  search  for  means  of 
rendering  this  service  most  effectively. 
Methods  used  in  well  organized  bus¬ 
iness- and  teacher -placement  offices 
will  be  studied  in  search  of  techniques 
and  devices  to  save  time  and  facilitate 
service.  Special  study  will  be  made 
of  office  procedure,  of  information 
collected  concerning  candidates,  of 
facts  necessary  for  research  purposes, 
of  means  by  which  to  locate  more 
quickly  desirable  candidates  for  calls 
received  and  to  place  more  easily 
complete  information  concerning  can¬ 
didates  before  school  men. 

Project  15.  Work  of  the  department 
of  school  attendance. — ^The  work  of 
the  attendance  departments  in  our 
cities  has  largely  developed  with  the 
progress  of  legislation.  A  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  present  organizations 
and  procedures  is  under  way.  The 
purpose  of  the  study  is  to  present 
central  tendencies  and  variations  of 
practice  in  the  well-organized  attend¬ 
ance  departments  which  may  serve  as 
a  guide  to  departments  which  are  not 
so  efficiently  organized. 

Project  16.  The  teacher  of  the  one- 
room  school. — Five  years  ago  data 
were  collected  from  the  teachers  of 
the  one-room  rural  schools  in  twenty 
counties  of  Ohio.  These  data  pre¬ 
sented  significant  facts  regarding  the 
training  and  experience  of  the  teacher, 
the  size  of  the  school,  class  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  environmental  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  school  was 
attempting  to  work.  A  similar  study 
will  be  conducted  this  year  to  show 
the  progress  which  has  been  made 
during  the  five-year  interval  and  to 
determine  present  conditions. 

Project  17.  A  study  of  the  repeater. — 
The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  most  com¬ 
mon  causes  of  repeating  and  the 


extent  to  which  it  is  beneficial  to  the 
pupil.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
use  case-study  methods.  Toward  this 
end  all  the  possible  data  which  may 
be  of  value  in  determining  cause  of 
failure  and  suggesting  rem^al  treat¬ 
ment  will  be  gathered  concerning  a 
limited  number  of  pupils  who  are 
repeating  grades.  Measures  of  intel¬ 
ligence,  school  achievement,  environ¬ 
ment,  and  the  like  will  be  used. 

Project  18.  Is  there  need  for  another 
library  classification  scheme  in  educa¬ 
tion? — ^This  project  will  seek  to  find 
out  whether  the  Library  of  Congress 
classification  scheme  and  the  Dewey 
decimal  classification  scheme — 
schemes  which  are  used  most  exten¬ 
sively  at  the  present  time — provide 
adequately  for  the  classification  of  all 
types  of  educational  material.  Two 
procedures  will  be  used  in  determining 
this.  F irst,  copies  of  the  two  schemes 
will  be  examined  and  compared  quite 
rigidly.  Second,  and  most  important 
for  the  pmpose  in  hand,  librarians 
having  experience  with  educational 
materials  will  be  consulted  about  the 
adequacy  of  the  scheme  of  classifica¬ 
tion  in  use  in  their  libraries  and  the 
desirability  of  a  new  scheme. 

Project  19.  Who  are  writing  our 
elementary  textbooks? — This  project 
aims  to  make  available  to  super¬ 
visors,  superintendents,  textbook 
committees,  and  publishers  a  “who’s 
who”  of  elementary  and  junior  high- 
school  textbooks.  In  evaluating  these 
books,  the  occupation  and  position 
of  the  author  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  his  book  will  be  con¬ 
sidered,  along  with  his  previous  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  other  writings.  This 
compilation  will  include  those  authors 
who  have  written  within  the  last  five 
years  a  book  which  has  sold  reason¬ 
ably  well  and  who  are  willing,  when 
approached,  to  supply  authentic  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  their  training, 
experience,  and  writings. 
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Project  20.  A  case  study  of  the 
discrepancies  between  success  in  school 
and  results  of  intelligence  tests. — In 
this  project,  detailed  case  studies — 
involving  interests,  attitudes,  and 
environmental  factors — as  well  as  a 
careful  check  on  study  habits,  will  be 
made  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  significant  generalizations.  Two 
groups  of  children  tend  to  prevent  a 
high  correlation  between  the  scores 
on  an  intelligence  test  and  any  rating 
of  achievement  in  school  work.  One 
group  consists  of  those  with  high 
intelligence  rating  who,  because  of 
factors  ordinarily  not  well  defined, 
do  poor  work  in  school.  The  other 
includes  those  children  who  make 
relatively  low  scores  on  intelligence 
tests  but,  because  of  such  factors  as 
persistence  and  amiability,  tend  to 
secure  better  marks  in  their  school 
achievements. 


Project  21.  School  procedures  com¬ 
mon  in  unified  kindergarten-primary 
programs. — ^This  study  is  concerned 
with  the  actual  school  procedures  and 
equipment  found  in  school  systems 
in  which  some  attempt  is  being 
consciously  made  to  articulate  the 
instruction  given  in  the  kindergarten 
and  primary  grades.  A  large  mass 
of  data  was  collected  as  a  part  of  this 
study  last  year,  and  it  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  during  1928-29.  The  only 
means  of  gathering  the  information 
needed  in  this  project  seems  to  be  by 
a  series  of  questionnaires.  Two  have 
already  been  distributed  and  others 
are  planned.  More  than  two  hundred 
cities  throughout  the  country  have 
filled  in  the  questionnaires.  Miss 
MacLatchy  is  directing  this  project 
in  cooperation  with  the  Research 
Committee  of  the  International  Kin¬ 
dergarten  Union. 


THE  VALUE  OF  DRILL  IN  THE  MECHANICS  OF  READING 


Meriam  Truax 

AND 

L.  C.  Pressey 
Ohio  State  University 


Recent  research  has  indicated  that 
the  capacity  to  develop  certain  read¬ 
ing  skills  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
intelligence.  Many  students  equal 
in  intelligence  but  markedly  different 
in  reading  ability  may  be  found.  A 
comparison  of  the  reading  of  such 
contrasting  cases  indicates  that  the 
good  readers  are  good  because  they 
have  acquired  definite  skills  which 
distinguish  them  from  other  pupils  of 
equal  intellectual  capacity  who  have 
not  acquired  such  skills.  These  find¬ 
ings  naturally  suggest  further  experi¬ 
ments  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  direct  efforts  to  develop 
specific  techniques  may  not  bring 


about  more  improvement  in  reading 
than  that  which  is  obtained  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  class  work. 

The  experiment  involved  work 
with  two  fourth-grade  groups.  The 
control  group  consisted  of  thirty-four 
IV-B  children,  while  twenty  IV-A 
children  constituted  the  experimental, 
or  specifically  trained,  group.  Both 
groups  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  period  were  given  the  Monroe 
Revised  Silent  Reading  Test.  The 
median  reading  rate  of  the  control 
group  was  130  words  per  minute  and 
of  the  experimental  group,  128  words. 
In  the  control  group  the  median  com¬ 
prehension  score  was  9.7,  while  in 
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the  experimental  group  it  was  9.2; 
that  is,  slightly  below  those  of  the 
control  group. 

During  the  succeeding  two  months 
the  control  group  proceeded  in  the 
usual  way  with  the  usual  reading 
lessons.  With  the  experimental  group 
a  program  of  diagnosis  and  training 
in  important  reading  habits  was  begun. 
The  most  important  element  of  the 
diagnostic  work  consisted  first  in  the 
study  of  eye-movements  of  these 
children  with  the  mirror-observ’ation 
method.  That  is,  the  eye-movements 
of  each  child  were  observed  by  placing 
a  mirror  upon  the  book  beside  the 
material  which  the  child  was  reading 
and  watching  the  reflections. 

This  procedure  was,  of  course,  crude, 
but  with  practice  it  was  possible  to 
get  a  fairly  satisfactory  method  of 
determining  the  characteristic  weak¬ 
nesses  of  each  child.  First,  for  a  sam¬ 
pling  of  ten  different  lines,  the  number 
of  fixations  for  each  line  were  noted. 
With  another  group  of  ten  lines,  the 
number  of  regressive  movements  were 
counted;  and  in  a  third  series  of  ob¬ 
servations,  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  child  made  the  return  movements 
from  the  end  of  one  line  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  next  were  recorded.  These 
observations  indicated  that  certain 
children  had  outstanding  weaknesses 
in  one  or  more  of  these  movements. 

The  extent  to  which  the  child 
vocalized  in  reading  was  also  observed 
with  some  care.  The  amourit  of 
vocalization  was  rated  on  a  scale  of 
5 — extreme  vocalization  or  audible 
saying  of  the  words  was  scored  5; 
slight  whispering,  4;  lip-movement 
but  no  sound,  3;  barely  perceptible 
lip-movement,  2;  no  lip-movement 
but  decided  movements  of  vocal 
apparatus,  1.  The  reading  was  studied 
in  various  other  ways,  but  the  im¬ 
portant  features  centered  around 
these  three  characteristics  of  eye- 
movement  and  extent  of  vocalization. 


Remedial  work  was  then  begun. 
The  first  effort  was  to  make  each 
child  thoroughly  understand  the  read¬ 
ing  process  and  his  own  faults.  The 
nature  of  the  eye-movements  and  the 
importance  of  avoiding  vocalization 
in  reading  was  explained. 

More  important  still,  the  children 
were  shown  how  to  watch  each 
other’s  eye-movements  and  reading 
habits.  They  entered  with  great 
joy  into  the  game  of  observing  each 
other.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
experimenter,  it  was  possible  to  train 
these  pupils  to  be  reasonably  close 
observers.  They  acquired  consider¬ 
able  understanding  of  the  mechanics 
of  reading  and  were  able  to  detect 
the  faults  of  the  poor  readers.  After 
these  explanations  and  observations 
practice  in  eye-movements  was  begun. 
The  children  first  practiced  fixating 
with  a  regular  rh^hm  three  times 
across  the  line — at  the  beginning  of 
the  line,  the  middle,  and  the  end  and 
making  regular  swings  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  next  line.  The  idea 
of  this  practice,  which  might  at  first 
seem  excessively  formal,  was  to  give 
the  children  a  notion  of  such  eye- 
movements.  After  some  brief  periods 
had  been  spent  in  such  formal  practice 
with  easy  reading  material,  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  told  to  read  for  the  sense 
but  to  keep  up  these  regular  fixations. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  the 
children  in  the  total  undertaking  and 
their  understanding  of  the  reading 
process  and  constant  checking  of 
each  other’s  progress,  an  appreciable 
actual  transfer  appeared  from  the 
formal  practice  to  the  practice  in 
reading  for  meaning.  A  regular  record 
was  kept  of  each  child’s  most  serious 
faults,  and  he  was  repeatedly  checked 
to  ascertain  whether  he  was  eliminat¬ 
ing  any  of  them.  Thus,  if  a  child 
had  trouble  in  hitting  the  beginning 
of  a  new  line,  he  was  given  special 
practice  in  making  the  return  sweeps. 
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As  one  difficulty  was  overcome,  other 
difficulties  were  considered,  while  con¬ 
stant  care  was  taken  that  there  should 
be  no  backsliding. 

After  two  months  of  such  work 
Form  2  of  the  Monroe  Reading  Test 
was  given  to  both  of  the  groups.  The 
median  reading  rate  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  group  had  increased  from  128 
to  175  words  per  minute,  and  this 
without  sacrifice  of  comprehension, 
while  the  control  group  maintained 
the  same  median  score  (130  words  per 
minute)  which  it  had  obtained  on 
the  first  test.  The  median  scores  in 
comprehension  for  the  experimental 
group  were  9  and  11  while  those  of 
the  control  group  were  10  at  both 
times  of  testing.  The  distribution  of 
the  experimental  group  moved  up¬ 
ward — gains  were  consistently  made. 


A  word  remains  to  be  said  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  these  findings.  Gains 
are  perhaps  not  to  be  put  down  as 
the  result  primarily  of  the  formal 
practice  in  eye-movements.*  The 
writers  are  inclined  to  feel  that  more 
important  than  the  practice  itself 
was  an  understanding  which  the 
children  gained  of  the  nature  of 
the  reading  process,  the  provision  of 
means  by  which  they  might  study 
each  other  and  the  centering  of  each 
child’s  interest  and  attention  upon 
his  own  reading  faults  and  progress. 
Whatever  the  factors  most  respon¬ 
sible,  the  total  procedure  seems  well 
warranted  by  the  outcomes.  One 
should  not  fail  to  note  that  the  con¬ 
trol  group  which  had  the  regular  work 
in  reading  progressed  not  at  all  during 
this  two-month  period. 
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Clark,  Harold  F.  The  Schools  of  Russia, 
ER,  76:96-98,  September,  1928. 

The  organization  of  Russia’s  educational 
system,  the  training  of  teachers  and 
methods  of  teaching  are  described  in  this 
article.  The  project  method  based  upon 
a  study  of  the  life  of  the  village  is  followed 
for  the  first  four  years.  Mr.  Clark  suggests 
that,  although  we  do  not  believe  in  Russia’s 
economic  system,  the  schools  of  the 
country  might  profit  by  the  experiments 
being  tried  in  Russia’s  schools. 

Duel,  H.  W.  The  Even-Front  System 
Versus  the  Rotation  System  in  Labor¬ 
atory  Physics,  SR,  36:447-54,  June, 
1928. 

By  the  even-front  system  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  class  i^rform  the  same  exercise 
at  the  same  time;  under  the  rotation 
system  a  number  of  different  exercises  are 
being  performed  simultaneously.  Mr.  Duel 
attributes  all  the  advantages  to  the  latter 


'Gates  reports  ("A  Stu<^  of  the  Role  of  Visual  Per¬ 
ception,  Intelligence,  and  Certain  Associative  Processes 
in  Reding  and  Spelling,”  Journal  of  Educational 
Psychology,  17: 433-45,  October,  1926)  lack  of  success  in 
such  formal  training.  It  may  well  be  that  his  difficulty 
was  due  to  failure  to  make  the  children  fully  understand 
the  whole  procedure  as  was  done  in  this  experiment. 


system,  naming  the  following:  fewer  sets  of 
apparatus  are  needed;  the  instructor  has 
more  time  to  care  for  apparatus  and  to 
improve  instruction;  a  premium  is  placed 
on  industry  since  a  pupil  may  advance  as 
fast  as  his  ability  permits;  and  by  standard 
tests  it  is  found  to  yield  better  results  in 
imparting  essential  knowledge.  The  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  investigation  were  168  pupils 
from  West  High  School  of  Minneapolis. 

Shipherd,  H.  Robinson.  Required  Com¬ 
position  for  College  Freshmen,  E, 
49:18-25,  September,  1928. 

A  survey  of  writing  courses  for  Freshmen 
in  seventy-five  colleges  and  universities 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States  is 
reported  in  this  article.  Data  involving 
the  size  of  sections,  number  of  meetings  per 
week,  pages  of  original  manuscript,  number 
of  short  and  long  themes,  and  number  of 
conferences  and  outside  meetings  were 
gathered  and  tabulated  according  to  the 
geographical  location  of  the  schools,  their 
size,  and  whether  or  not  they  were 
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Non. — The  abbreviations  used  in  this  number  ire: 
SR,  School  Review;  ER,  Educational  Review;  E, 
Education;  S&S,  School  and  Society:  ASBJ,  Amer¬ 
ican  School  Board  Journal;  and  ESJ,  Elementair 
School  Journal. 
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coeducational.  Among  other  facts  the 
results  showed  that  size  of  classes  is 
smaller  in  the  large  schools  than  in  the 
small  schools  and  that  the  number  of 
meetings  per  week  average  slightly  more 
in  the  former.  The  most  writing  seems  to 
be  done  in  eastern  colleges,  and  the  least, 
in  the  western.  Nearly  twice  as  much  is 
done  by  the  women  as  by  the  men. 

Stalnaker,  John  M.,  and  Remhers,  H.  H. 
The  Large  College  vs.  the  Small,  S&S, 
28:302-4,  September  8,  1928. 

This  article  briefly  reports  an  investiga¬ 
tion  involving  1,240  starred  names  in 
^OTertcan  Men  of  Science  and  1,021  names 
from  Who’s  Who  in  America.  The  colleges 
from  which  these  persons  took  their  first 
degree  were  classified  as  large,  medium,  or 
small  in  terms  of  the  size  of  the  student 
body  in  the  median  year  of  graduation. 
This  study  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
large  colleges  and  universities  have  an 
advantage  over  the  small  ones  in  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  graduates  are 
leaders  when  leadership  is  measured  by 
appearance  as  a  starred  scientist  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Men  of  Science  or  by  appearance  in 
Who’s  Who  in  America. 

Betts,  George  H.  Teachers’  Remedies  for 
Classroom  Difficulties,  ESJ,  29:54-62, 
September,  1928. 

Seventy-four  classroom  difficulties  as 
reported  by  261  teachers  and  ranked  by 
451  other  teachers  were  grouped  under 
eleven  main  headings  and  sent  to  still 
another  group  of  teachers  that  each  might 
report  on  one  or  more  of  the  problems 
which  he  felt  he  had  met  and  successfully 
solved.  The  problem  groups  touched  such 
matters  as  “individual  differences,”  “study 
and  lesson-getting,”  “teaching  the  lesson,’’ 
"community  and  home”  and  other  problems 
with  which  teachers  must  deal.  As  the 
writer  notes,  the  t3T)es  of  solutions  pro¬ 
posed  are  based  upon  actual  experience 
rather  than  upon  theory.  Such  lists  of 
solutions  to  special  difficulties  should  prove 
useful  to  young  teachers  because  of  the 
specific  techniques  by  which  the  theories 
in  which  their  training  aboimds  may  be 
tested. 

/  Brueckner,  Leo  J.  Analysis  of  Difficulties 
in  Decimals,  ESJ,  29:32-41,  September, 
1928. 

This  article  contains  the  results  of  a 
study  of  the  errors  made  by  sixth-,  seventh-, 
and  eight-grade  pupils  in  analytical  tests 
on  the  four  processes  in  decimals.  The  tests 


were  based  on  the  written  work  of  more 
than  three  hundred  pupils  in  these  grades 
in  four  different  schools  in  Minneapolis. 
The  investigation  was  concerned  with  the 
types  of  examples  found  most  difficult  and 
the  causes  of  errors  made.  As  a  result, 
the  exact  errors  made  and  the  ways  in 
which  they  were  made  were  discovered. 
The  t)rpes  of  examples  in  each  of  the  four 
processes  which  were  most  frequently 
answered  incorrectly  were  listed.  The 
procedure  used  indicates  the  fallacy  of  the 
assumption  that  the  pupil’s  ability  to  work 
examples  is  measured  accurately  by  testing 
his  ability  to  work  a  few  t3rpical  examples 
in  a  particular  process. 

Eversull,  Frank  L.  The  Director  of 
Research  in  High-School  Administration, 
ASBJ,  77:41-42,  September,  1928. 

Departments  of  research  are  part  of  the 
administrative  organization  of  the  school 
system  in  many  large  cities.  The  Board 
of  Education  of  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  principal, 
has  made  a  new  departure  in  the  field  of 
investigation  by  appointing  a  director  of 
research  who  will  devote  full  time  to  high- 
school  administration.  The  tentative  out¬ 
line  for  this  new  position  “is  to  investigate 
those  phases  of  secondary  education  which 
touch  the  commimity,  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
teachers  and  the  pupils .  ’  ’  This  experiment 
will  be  watched  with  considerable  interest 
by  the  school  people  of  the  country. 

Fennell,  Ethel  L.  Recurring  Words  and 
Their  Relation  to  Difficulties  in  Compre- 
hension,ESJ,2Q-.^-53,  September,  1928. 

The  rather  common  assiunption  that  the 
more  frequently  a  word  recurs,  the  more 
likely  are  children  to  comprehend  its  mean¬ 
ing,  was  challenged  by  this  writer.  The 
reading  textbooks  selected  for  investiga¬ 
tion  are  used  in  several  progressive  schools 
and  reputed  to  have  been  based  on  the 
latest  scientific  data.  Analytical  studies 
of  these  readers  show  that  a  probable 
reason  for  difficulty  in  comprehension  of 
reading  lies  in  the  fact  that  textbook 
writers,  in  their  efforts  to  familiarize 
children  with  certain  words,  have  provided 
for  numerous  recurrences  of  words  but  have 
disregarded  the  fact  that  frequently  the 
words  recur  with  entirely  different  mean¬ 
ings.  Thus,  the  children  have  the  burden 
of  the  interpretation  of  words  which  they 
recognize  but  which  are  used  in  a  different 
sense.  This  important  but  usually  un¬ 
observed  fact  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  teacher. 
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Cole,  Robert  Danforth.  Private  Second¬ 
ary  Education  for  Boys  in  the  United 
States.  Philadelphia,  Westbrook  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  19^.  xiii  -t-  353  pp. 

The  author  presents  a  status  study 
dealing  with  private  secondary  education 
for  boys.  Comprehensive  data  are  pre¬ 
sented  relative  to  these  schools,  their 
number,  enrollment,  location,  denomi¬ 
national  affiliations,  and  fees.  Statutory 
provisions  as  found  in  the  various  states 
have  also  been  determined.  Analyses  have 
been  made  of  the  aims  of  the  several 
classes  of  schools;  of  their  curricula  with 
the  extent  to  which  constants  and  variables 
are  found;  of  the  methods  used  in  carrying 
out  curricula;  and  of  personnel  data  con¬ 
cerning  students  and  faculty.  Another 
important  phase  of  the  investigation  deals 
with  the  futures  of  students  of  these 
schools  and  their  success  in  life. 

Strayer,  George  D.  (Director).  Report 
of  the  Survey  of  Duval  County,  Florida, 
Including  the  City  of  Jacksonville. 
New  York,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1927.  433  pp.  (Institute 
of  Educational  Research,  Division  of 
Field  Studies) 

Here  is  presented  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  schools  in  Duval  County,  Florida, 
including  the  city  of  Jacksonville,  which 
had  an  estimated  population  of  135,000  in 
1925.  Specific  recommendations  covering 
each  of  the  major  phases  in  the  educational 
system  are  made  which  greatly  enhances 
its  value  to  the  school  authorities  of  the 
city  and  county.  Among  these  is  a 
recommendation  for  a  $4,500,000  bond 
issue  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
building  program  and  a  single  salary 
schedule  with  a  maximum  teacher’s 
salary  of  $2,484.00.  In  order  to  reach  this 
maximum  salary  five  years  of  training 
above  the  high  school  and  six  years  of 
service  in  the  system  would  be  required. 

National  Education  Association.  The 
Principal  Studies  His  Job.  Washington, 
Research  Division,  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  1928.  146  pp.  (Re¬ 
search  Bulletin,  Vol.  VI,  No.  2) 

A  fine  outline-study  of  the  job  of  being  an 
elementary-school  principal,  bearing 
heavily  upon  the  ever-increasing  function 
of  supervising  as  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  a 
thoroughly  efficient  principal,  is  presented 
in  this  bulletin.  The  general  duties  of  an 
elementary  principal,  with  a  proposed 
ideal  distribution  of  time-allotment  to 
each  as  compiled  from  data  of  a  number  of 


studies,  are  listed  as  supervision,  40  per¬ 
cent;  administration,  30  percent;  clerical, 
10  percent;  teaching,  0  percent;  and 
miscellaneous,  20  percent.  These  five 
duties  are  taken  up  separately  and 
“studied”  in  the  next  five  subtopics. 
From  a  number  of  studies  made,  the  most 
frequently  listed  duties  of  the  supervising 
principal  are  class  visitation  and  observa¬ 
tion,  individual  conferences  with  teachers, 
testing  and  measuring,  demonstration 
teaching,  pupil-study  and  adjustment,  and 
teachers’  meetings.  Constructive  sug¬ 
gestions  for  carrying  out  these  duties  were 
offered  throughout  the  discussion.  Four 
of  the  chief  administrative  duties  of  the 
principal  were  listed  and  discussed.  These 
were  the  duties  belonging  to  discipline, 
school  organization,  direction  of  the 
janitor,  and  supply  control. 

This  study  contends  for  a  non-teaching 
principal,  with  time  devoted  entirely  to 
the  other  functions  mentioned.  Sound 
argument  is  advanced  in  favor  of  the 
clerical  duties  per  se  being  delegated  to 
persons  of  clerical  rank,  to  pupils,  or  to 
teachers,  providing  the  primary  duties  of 
the  last  named  are  not  overridden.  Strict 
supervision  of  all  clerical  help  is  demanded, 
however.  The  miscellaneous  duties  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  subtitle  refer  to  such  things 
as,  contact  with  the  community  through 
parent-teacher  associations;  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  activities  such  as  plays,  school- 
government  schemes,  school  papers,  and 
musical  organization,  and  professional 
study.  The  constant  raising  of  the  plane 
of  the  elementary  principal  to  that  of  a 
high- type,  thoroughly  trained  and  efficient 
educator,  in  full  control  of  his  job,  is  the 
theme  running  throughout  the  entire 
discussion. 


BOOKS  TO  READ 

Carr,  John  W.,  Jr.  Factors  Affecting 
Distribution  of  Trained  Teachers  among 
Rural  White  Elementary  Schools  of 
North  Carolina.  New  York,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1927. 
89  pp.  (Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  Contributions  to  Educa¬ 
tion,  No.  269) 

Facing  the  situation  that  under  the 
present  equalization  program,  small 
schools  running  short  terms  in  districts 
of  little  financial  ability  are  still  getting 
the  least  well- trained  teachers,  the  author 
has  several  excellent  suggestions  for 
remedying  this  situation.  He  recommends 
that  state  aid  be  based  on  the  annual 
salary  of  the  teacher  for  an  eight-months’ 
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term;  that  the  cost  of  transportation  in 
backward  counties  be  financed  largely 
by  state  aid;  and  that  if  there  are  other 
.  conditions  which  still  make  the  one-room 
I  schools  the  least  desirable,  the  salaries  for 
teachers  in  these  schools  be  subsidized 
more  heavily  by  the  state. 

Arlitt,  Ada  H.  Psychology  of  Infancy  and 
Early  Childhood.  New  Y ork,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  1928.  xi  -f  228  pp. 
In  the  Preface  the  author  states  her 
purpose  in  writing  this  book  to  be  that  of 
^‘so  presenting  the  principles  of  psychology, 
derived  from  early  studies  and  the  material 
drawn  from  later  researches,  that  they  can 
be  used  by  parents,  teachers,  and  others 
interested  in  young  children.”  For  the 
beginner  in  child  psychology,  it  presents 
a  fairly  good  review  of  the  problems. 
The  chapter  headings  are  those  of  standard 
psychological  texts — Sensation,  Perception, 
Memory,  Imagination.  One  reads  vainly 
on  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  suggestion  of  a 
new  approach  to  the  many  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  suggested  by  the  title  of  the  book. 

Bender,  John  F.  The  Functions  of  Courts 
in  Enforcing  School  Attendance  Laws. 
NewYork,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1927.  187  pp.  (Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  Con¬ 
tributions  to  Education,  No.  262) 

Half  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  forty-six  judicial  decisions 
affecting  compulsory  attendance.  A  care¬ 
ful  analysis  is  also  made  of  the  provisions 
for  court  fimctions  in  each  of  the  state’s 
attendance  laws  and  the  court  cases  and 
practices  in  connection  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  compulsory  attendance  laws  in  two 
large  cities,  namely.  New  York  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Foremost  among  the  author’s 
conclusions  is  the  statement  that  the  first 
requirement  for  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  courts  in  enforcing  attendance  laws  is 
an  efficient  school-attendance  department. 

Rogers,  Frederick  Rand.  Tests  and 
Measurement  Programs  in  the  Re¬ 
direction  of  Physical  Education.  New 
York,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1927.  166  pp.  (School 
Administration  Series) 

The  author  is  one  of  the  live  exponents 
of  a  sane  attitude  toward  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  He  believes  in  objectives  that  are 
worth  while  in  themselves  and  which 
contribute  to  a  richer  and  better  life  on 
the  part  of  the  participant.  Present 
objectives  all  too  frequently  tend  to 
impair  physical  efficiency  and  interfere 
with  social  efficiency. 


Boys  and  girls  should  play  games,  but 
they  should  play  with  their  peers  in 
strength  and  general  ability.  A  “physical- 
fitness  index”  has  been  developed  for 
measuring  and  g^rouping  boys  on  the  basis 
of  physical  ability.  This  index  has  been 
derived  as  a  result  of  exi^rimentation  and 
careful  statistical  analysis. 

Directors  of  physical-education  pro¬ 
grams  in  schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s,  boys’ 
camps,  and  similar  organizations  should 
find  this  a  stimulating  and  helpful  volume. 
It  will  prove  especially  helpful  in  classify¬ 
ing  pupils  for  “standard  efficiency”  meets. 

Yoakam,  Gerald  Alan.  Reading  and 
Study.  New  York,  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1928.  xi  -|-  502  pp. 

This  book  has  an  objective  which  is 
different  from  that  of  most  books  on 
reading.  Besides,  it  is  written  in  an 
interesting  style  by  a  man  who  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with  modern 
research  and  methods  in  this  field.  The 
book  has  a  dual  purpose.  In  the  words  of 
the  author,  this  is  “not  only  to  bring 
together  under  one  cover  suggestions  for 
developing  ability  to  study  in  reading 
situations  primarily,  but  also  to  suggest 
a  plan  for  developing  this  ability  in  what¬ 
ever  situation  study  may  be  met  through¬ 
out  the  elementary  grades.” 

AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES 
(Continued  from  page  SOS) 
training.  The  detailed  reports  of 
some  individual  colleges  are  rather 
carelessly  proofread  and  show  minor 
errors  in  initials  of  professors  and  in 
names  of  institutions  from  which 
individual  professors  received  de¬ 
grees.  An  excellent  index  aids  in 
locating  any  information  concerning 
a  college,  a  specific  organization,  or 
any  topic  which  is  covered. 

The  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Dr.  Robertson  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  service  rendered 
in  putting  this  broad  range  of 
information  at  one’s  elbow.  New 
editions  each  three  or  four  years  will 
keep  this  material  up-to-date.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  next  issue  will  include 
teacher’s  colleges,  normal  schools,  and 
non-accredited  colleges. 

E.  W.  A. 
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NEW  TESTS 


The  Markham  English  Vocabulary 
Tests  for  use  in  high  schools  and 
colleges  are  available  through  the 
Public  School  Publishing  Company, 
Bloomington,  Illinois.  Each  test  lists 
125  short  sentences.  Each  sentence  is 
followed  by  five  words,  one  of  which 
corresponds  closely  to  the  type  word 
of  the  sentence.  The  tests  are  quite 
long,  requiring  perhaps  forty-five 
minutes  to  complete.  Temporary 
high-school  medians  are  furnished, 
based  on  one  thousand  cases. 

The  Economy  Remedial  Exercise 
Cards,  prepared  by  Knight,  Ruch, 
Stoddard,  and  Studebaker,  are  cor¬ 
related  with  the  Compass  Diagnostic 
Tests  in  Arithmetic  and  are  designed 
to  overcome  the  specific  arithmetic 
weaknesses  as  located  by  the  latter 
tests.  The  reviewer  is  immediately 
impressed  with  the  economic  feature 
of  the  cards.  By  the  use  of  “cut-outs” 
the  cards  may  be  placed  over  scratch 
paper  and  thus  used  indefinitely. 

The  value  of  the  exercise  cards  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  provide  cor¬ 
rective  exercises  for  weaknesses  as 
revealed  by  other  tests.  Definite 
exercises  are  developed  and  furnished 
for  each  of  the  many  specific  weak¬ 
nesses. 

The  Precis  Test  by  Irvin  C.  Poley, 
which  is  published  by  the  Public 
School  Publishing  Company  of  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Illinois,  is  designed  to  measure 
the  ability  of  high-school  students  to 
summarize  their  reading  accurately. 
The  pr^s  is  a  summary  statement 
that  meets  certain  definite  require¬ 
ments  as  to  form.  At  present  just  the 
Preliminary  Edition,  Form  I,  is 
available.  This  form  contains  eight 
selections,  each  of  which  is  svimmar- 
\  ized  by  five  precis,  one  correct,  two 

,  incorrect,  and  two  inadequate.  The 


pupil  is  to  mark  each  precis  according 
to  its  degree  of  accuracy.  No  data 
concerning  reliability,  validity,  or 
norms  are  given  in  the  samples 
received,  but  norms  are  being  com¬ 
piled. 

The  McMindes  Plane  Geometry 
Test  has  recently  been  made  available 
for  general  use.  Standard  medians 
have  been  set  up,  based  on  approxi¬ 
mately  one  thousand  cases.  This  is 
an  achievement  test  designed  pri¬ 
marily  to  measure  achievement  at  the  { 
completion  of  the  course  in  geometry,  j 
Each  of  Forms  A  and  B  consists  of 
three  divisions — ^True-False,  Multi¬ 
ple-Choice,  and  Problems.  There  are 
136  test  elements  included.  The 
reviewer  estimates  the  entire  test  to 
be  more  thought-provoking  than  the 
ordinary  test  of  this  kind,  yet  simple 
and  convenient.  The  scoring  is 
distinctively  objective.  These  tests 
will  doubtless  be  widely  used. 

The  Public  School  Achievement 
Tests  by  Jacob  S.  Orleans  cover  work 
of  Grades  III  through  VIII  in  reading, 
arithmetic  reasoning,  arithmetic  com¬ 
putation,  language  usage,  and  spell¬ 
ing;  of  Grades  VI  through  VIII  in 
grammar,  history,  and  geography; 
and  of  Grades  IV  through  VIII  in 
nature  study.  These  tests  are  being 
used  in  the  Fifth  Annual  Nation- 
Wide  Testing  Survey.  Directions, 
scoring  key,  and  tabulating  blank  are 
on  one  sheet.  No  data  are  given 
regarding  the  reliability  or  validity 
of  the  tests,  but  the  author  states 
that  norms  are  in  preparation.  These 
tests  are  published  by  the  Public 
School  Publishing  Company.  They 
may  be  purchased  separately  or  in 
batteries  designated  A,  B,  and  C. 
Only  one  form  is  available  at  present; 
Form  2  will  be  ready  later  in  the  year. 


